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EDITORIAL 


One day in March Lord Elton made a plea in the House of Lords 
for more paper for books. He said that after the war there would 
be urgent need of British books for ‘ that intellectual no-man’s- 
land’ which Europe will be. This seems to suggest that Europe 
has no mind of its own, but lies at the mercy of the intellectual 
shooting which sweeps across her from the surrounding big powers, 
Russia, England and America. Should we approach the peace with 
the intellectual snobbery this suggests, determined to sow British 
ideas in the waste land of French, Italian, Beigian, German minds, 
we shall only add to the present confusion. It should be remem- 
bered that the years of German occupation have been the seed time 
for many new ideas. ‘This intellectual resurgence indeed provides 
a no-man’s-land in the sense that the battle of ideas becomes more 
Clearly defined and probably of greater violence, while physical force 
could only be used with diffjculty. Defeat, disaster, long imprison- 
ment, these evils, while they have a deadening effect on the minds 
of very many, leaving great tracts of dazed and numbed humanity, 
serve to stimulate more active minds. Insecurity and aestitution 
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lead the few who breast these waves to great heights of vision. The 
vision may be distorted; but at least it is not superficial, it is not 
content with the catchphrase and the jingoistic platform. Conflict 
of ideologies is likely then to be more rather than less intense as 
the results of the enforced ‘ contemplation ’’ make themselves felt. 

The superiority in arms and military talent signified by victory 
does not necessarily imply a superiority in the things of the mind. 
The victorious allies would do well to approach with a certain humi- 
lity, ready to learn from those whom tragedy and prison have taught 
profound lessons not only about the errors of the past but about the 
hopes for the future. They should be prepared to find an arsenal 
of spiritual weapons and indeed a spiritual army concealed in this 
apparently waste land, and a great part of this force will surely be 
ready to assist the army of liberation in the deeper things of human 
liberty. : 

The foily of regarding Europe as an intellectually neutral zone 
is emphasised by the cloud of witnesses that has been blowing over 
from France and Belgium to tell of the intense activity aroused 
and unwittingly encouraged by the German occupation of those coun- 
tries. In this issue we publish an account of the reflections of one 
of the spiritual leaders of France as he lay in a prisoners’ camp. 
Here we would cite, as an example of what has been achieved, a 
small fraction of the work done by the Dominican Fathers and their 
collaborators while under the German heel. The regular journals 
such as La Vie Intellectuelle and La Vie Spiriiuelle were suspended 
by the Gestapo, and so it was determined to produce brochures on 
specially important subjects. These were composed of series of ar- 
ticles by experts, put together after the committee of La Vie In 
tellectuelle had gathered a meeting of those most experienced and 
learned in the subject. These meetings were held regularly, were 
very well attended, and the papers and discussions they elicited pro- 
vided the ground-work for the Rencontres as these brochures 
were called. The problems were naturally considered in terms of 
France, but as the Gestapo would prevent any very specific prat- 
tical issue, the greatest energy was put into the elaboration of basic 
principles. It is in these that the great value of the Rencontres lies 
for the world in general. 

Thus the first problem is to bring the Church back to the people 
in order to re-establish the true order of society. But the present 
ecclesiastical organisation depends too- much on the obsolete idea 
of a Europe converted to Christianity. The Church in order to 
maintain the social life of the Mystical Body must be always tur 
ing outwards, preaching the gospel to the unconverted. Diocese and 
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Parish, where the faithful are ministered to, are only cells; the 
Church is universal and must be preached to all. That is why this 
is the time of Catholic Action, which is not another sodality to pro- 
vide a study circle and social events for the people of St. Michael’s 
or SS. Peter and Paul’s, but an organisation of the Church univer- 
sal to give scope for the full responsibility of each member of the 
Church in this function of spreading the Word. The parish and the 
diocese have too often tended to become introverted. In France par- 
ticularly, of course, the tradition of being a Catholic country has 
left relatively few clergy to set about the conversion of literally mil- 
lions of neo-pagans or indifferent Christians, and the assistance of 
the laity is sometimes hampered by a rather tyrannous clericalism. 
One Rencontre therefore is devoted to the missionary ideal of the 
Church, La France, pays de Missions? and the principles it in- 
vokes are by no means restricted in their application to France 
alone. The authors of this volume are in particular concerned with 
the J.O.C. which made such tremendous strides that, in spite of 
German opposition, the organisers were able to run a Université 
Populaire undetected for two years. This College, which is planned 
for considerable development after the war, drew young workers 
from all over, Paris and the’ neighbourhood, irrespective of parish 
or diocese, to attend regular week-end courses of university stan- 
dard. Up to a point this would certainly supply for the lack of 
priests, and give a depth and power to the Catholic Action of the 
young workers. 

But the parish is not supplanted or by-passed: ‘ Catholic Action 
should not be suppressed in the parochial milieu; on the contrary, 
it must be intensified and adapted . . . that it may be the leaven 
in this paste which is the parochial milieu.’ The Jocist’s methods 
should prevent its degenerating into a preaching to or—which is still 
more futile—an entertaining of, the converted of the parish. The 
authors of this volume insist that there must be two distinct or- 
ganisations of Catholic Action, the parochial one being specially for- 
mulated for the apostolic needs of the parish as such. 

The Church is living in the world in order to sanctify it, and 
therefore she must take into account the whole human environment 
in which the people of to-day have to live. Guilds and societies at- 
tached to the parish church are apt to become cut off from the daily 
problems of work and wages, family and freedom. The life of man 
in society must be made human in order that Christ may live in it, 
for the incarnation is the assumption of a human nature into hypo- 
static union with the divine. The continuation of the incarnation 
in the Mystical Body is not fulfilled by laying a veneer of religiosity 
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to cover an inhuman social order beneath. True, faith is the only 
ultimate power capable of bringing order out of the present socia 
disorder, but this does not mean that the natural, social institutions 
are bad. nor indeed that what is bad in these institutions is to be 
regarded as outside the sphere of Christian concern. No, these 
social institutions are often good, or contain good elements, and that 
goodness is to be sought, and once found it should be raised by the 
help of grace into the sphere where divine power lends eiliciency to 
human endeavour. In this way alone can man learn to dominate 
modern technical progress instead of being dominated by it. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the volumes of Recontres 
which were devoted to this ideal. L’Economie sans Abonduance, 
Travail et Salaire, Responsabilités de L'’Ecole, leading on to Jeux 
et Poésie and Spiriiualité de la Famille—all these contain contribu- 
tions of such importan:e that it is imperative they should be trans- 
lated and widely circulated. The group that has produced this ex- 
cellent series aims at becoming more acquainted with the thought, 
the education and culture of other nations, and in reverse order one 
of the aims of people in this country, particularly Catholics, should 
be to learn from these French thinkers and to abandon the foolish 
dream that Britain has sufficient intellectual vigour to solve the 
problem of restoring Europe. 

Perhaps the triumph of this series of brochures is manifest in 
their inception, for the first of the series of Rencontres bears the 
simple title Contemplation, introducing a theme which is sustained 
until almost the final volume called Chercher Dieu, showing in the 
natural and the supernatural order how the true Christian is the one 
who has found God. ‘The recall to the contemplative ideal may have 
been inevitable at a time when the country was suffering the paraly- 
sis of occupation, but it was providential. No other background 
could have provided the profundity and the sureness of touch which 
characterises the whole series. 

It is indeed good news that the writers who organised and pro- 
duced these Rencontres have already begun once again to publish 
La Vie Intellectuelle with the same aim and inspiration. ‘The first 
issue appeared in February. It has a larger format, and contains 
160 pages from the pens of such men as Etienne Gilson, Francois 
Mauriac, Guy Thorel, Georges Duhamel. ‘ Christianus ’ introduces 
the issue by showing how the editors hope to apply the Christian 
standards to every aspect of life, particularly of life in France. The 
greater liberty in applving these genera! principles should bear abur- 
dant fruit in this review, the reappearance of which is a notable 
landmark in the revival of France. From this it is clear that the in- 
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tellectual no-man’s-land on the continent, at least in France, is 
not a waste Jand of mental apathy, but one over which the battle 
of ideas is in full swing. Over the land is being fought the contest 
between Christianity versus the rest. 

We conclude with a translation of the introduction to the first 
volume of Rencontres, which sets forth the groundwork for all our 
aspirations for the reconstruction of Europe. 


THE PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF CONTEMPLATION 

Calmly and seriously we take up anew the task which we could 
not bring to completion before. We speak again. And before all 
else, to our brethren everywhere we say this: however far apart 
we may be, however blank our ignorance of each other's faces and 
even names, let us live together as believers in Christ, as the up- 
holders on earth of his Spirit. 

We have not, we must admit, escaped failure. We have lacked 
something, lacked that spiritual violence which alone storms the 
Kingdom of Heaven and without wiich to be gentle is to be a 
coward. We have iingered over things preliminary to the Faith or 
consequent upon it, forgetting our first task, to keep alive Faith 
in the Crucified. And that is how the Salt of the Earth turns savour- 
less. 

Here and now, then, we proclaim the need for contemplation, 
and in particular for contemplation of the Redeniption actually at 
work in the world. What is contemplation but the noblest Christian 
activity, the supreme labour of love? How can Charity be alive in the 
world if it be not alive in our minds’ effort to explore the mysteries 
of our Faith? If we submit curselves—and rightly—to all the lowly 
tasks that are part of zuthentic Christian living, this must not cause 
any misunderstanding of the nature of our obedience. It is not the 
blind obedience of a slave, like a pawn in some great game beyond 
his comprehension. We are friends, not slaves. Light has been 
given us and light is required of us. And light from our Faith will 
not flood us except we employ all that we do—the low and dreary 
tasks as much as and more than the nobler and more free—as a 
means of entering every day into deeper intimacy with the Incarnate 
Word. ‘That I may know him and the power of his Resurrection ’ 
(Phil. 3). Truth alone can set us free; and truth contemplated is 
the world’s need. 

But this contemplation must be placed in its proper perspective ; 
restored to its true continuity with human life as a whole, in all its 
conditions. No one, obviously, will deny that ‘ there are some whose 
vocation is principally contemplative, while to others belongs by pre- 
ference the sphere of external activity." The distinction of the ‘ two 
lives,” active and contemplative, is certainly valid. But valid as it 
is it presupposes the total life of the Church who is at once contem- 
plative and active iike the Mother of God. 
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We insist on this word ‘ Contemplative.’ We are sick of com- 
promise. We need a great uprising of contemplatives, oi contem- 
platives who are such in the ordinary round of their daily lives; 
men who no longer fancy that eithér the small things of daily life or 
the great struggles which engaye humanity need distract them from 
the work of the Redemption; or that love for their wives and child- 
ren, for their work and their country and for all mankind need dis- 
tract them from loving God. 


As for those called to the purely contemplative life, they must 
never forget that their special vocation has not set them apart from 
the Mystical Body; in which Body alone it finds full significance, 
If Christ has led us into the desert, there to speak to our hearts, 
it is for him to speak and for us to listen in silence. And Christ’s 
main preoccupation is the Cross. With the Cross he draws all things 
to himself and upon it he is lifted up so that from it he may view 
all and do all. On the Cross, the debt is paid to the Justice of the 
Father, mankind is thoroughly restored and consummated; and the 
Son contemplates the Face of Infinite Mercy and calls his Mother 
to the samme contemplation. No Christian can be a contemplative 
truly, without taking his share in this most profound and effective 
of activities. 

‘All this is a commonplace,’ you may say; ‘ we have heard it all 
before.’ But in time of tribulation it is surely worth while to re- 
peat the commonplaces that express, still, the grounds of our hope. 
And it is our boast that in our most dire extremity we have only 
to turn to our age-old tradition to find the food we need. 


Besides, these old commonplaces are as young as ever: they are 
vouth itself. It is for us to lay bare their unique novelty. Christ’s 
word is Life, and life ever brings new things out of old. Either 
that or life dies. Christ dared to call us his Mother; therefore we 
must bring him into the world, into this our own world, to-day. 
By our Faith; and our love; and our words; and our works; and 
our unyielding will; and our contemplation. 


A tirelessly active contemplation, not only eager to illuminate 
and direct all our action, but ready to make itself ever more pene- 
trating and more real, constantly alert to learn from those teachers 
God sends us every day—the events of each day. 


A contemplation again which never divides us, which rather binds 
us together in love, as brothers; like grains of wheat in bread, like 
grapes in wine. Which searches out both the Tree of Nature and 
the Tree of Grace (Trees which ont noué leurs deux bras de noeuds 
si solennels); which has faith therefore in the natural communities 
into which men are born, which men have built up and without 
which they could not exist. A contemplation which knows that it 
is essentially communal; that its Faith, Hope and Love are the 
Faith, Hope and Love of the Church, that all our Grace flows from 
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Calvary, the birthplace of that Mystical Body which could nourish, 
if we let it, all our human contacts. 


“A contemplation devoted to the words of Christ which the Spirit 
delivered to the Church two thousand years ago. Inheriting this 
age-long experience, enriched by it, our contemplation should reach 
back to those first words themselves, as to the sources of Faith 
and Charity. For the first days of the Church are so close to us. 
The early Fathers are near to us. Nearer still St. Paul and the 
Gospels. We have only to read them. 





We shall never tire of proclaiming this essential duty. But prob- 
lems too will arise, and many of them, out of the very nature of 
our aim: the recovery of the full habit of and taste for a vital, 
communal contemplation. Much is wanting in the Christian educa- 
tion of the laity. The Clergy must come to a deeper sense of their 
vocation. Families should be more aware of their function as cells 
of the Mystical Body. Religious should learn to regard their re- © 
liyious Profession as a means of living in closer union with their 
fellow-men. The Church herself, in short, must be more alive in 
each of us. In our forthcoming numbers we propose to tackle the 
different problems raised by these duties. ' 


This issue is but a preliminary appeal; wherein we sketch out very 
schematically the perspectives, the tasks and resources of the kind 
of contemplation the times require of us. First, its perspectives : 
it should be apostolic; it should be communal; it shouid extend 
through the whole Mystical Body. Secondly, its tasks and the 
humble conditions of its lite: the distractions which usuaily beset 
it; the trivial and mortifying cares and worries which can teed it; 
the noble and tranquillising duties of parents; priestly work among 
prisoners of war. Finally, the resources of contemplation and espe- 
cially the doctrinal and sacramental resources; instruction in the 
Faith, presupposing the natural love of all truth and enriched by a 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of the Fathers; the sacramental 
life crowned by Holy Mass—sung Mass, with everyone joining in. . . 


At the end of the book we print a prayer written by our friend, 
Joseph Malegue, not long before he died. In her present distress 
our country makes the first calls on our Christian Charity : to pray 
for her is our first duty. But our vision is not bounded by France. 
Her resurrection itself depends on the Church, to whom all men’s 
salvation has been entrusted; and the fortunes of the whole Church 
should be the concern of all. It would therefore be most fitting 
that many of those who read these pages should be brought by them 
to repeat in their: hearts those words of the Apostle (giving them no 
‘escapist’ sense: St. Paul was no coward): ‘we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen. For 
the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal’ (II Cor iv, 18). 
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LEON BLOY, THE CHURCH AND: THE 
BOURGEOIS 


Léon Bloy, who fought in 1870, suffered great poverty all his life, 
and died in 1916. He knew, as a matter of personal experience here 
on earth, that the absence of God is Hell. ; 

Le Pélerin du Saint Sépulchre, as he called himself, he lived at the 
foot of the Cross, with infinite longing ; seeing in Hisiory the great 
span of God’s holy Will (‘ I am going to write a History of the Will 
of God’) stretching from the Fall to the Incarnation and from the 
Incarnation to the still unrealised reign of the Spirit; and under- 
neath, the horror of godless man, ‘ la hideur plus qu’effroyable d’un 
monde qui a cessé de ressembler 4 son Créateur ’ (La Femme Pauvre, 
p. 214). His meditation was all in depth, taking this form : 


‘When the ruffians came down from Calvary, they brought to 
all people the great news that mankind had come of age. Ina 
single bound, Suffering crossed the infinite abyss separating Ac- 
cident and Substance, and became NECESSARY. 

‘Then the promises of joy and triumph in which the Scriptures 
are soaked, appearing in the new law under the brief heading 
‘* Beatitudes,’’ coursed through the generations, cutting across 
them like a whirlwind of swordblades. In a word, humanity set 
about suffering in hope, and that is what is called the Christian 
era... Great souls, Christian or not, long for the outcome of 
itall...’ (Le Désespéré.) 


Out of his need for God came his devotion to the canonical prayers 
of the Church, with their universality and their virtue of referring 
all reducible human feelings to the absolute (Désespéré, p. 375); and 
above all to the Mass itself, reiterating unceasingly the Passion of 
our Lord still crucified. At High Mass he imagines this colloquy of 


our Lord: 


‘... Here we are, you and I, for nearly two thousand years. 
But the day of deliverance is coming, . . . the event which will 
unfurl into the remotest crannies of the human soul : that is, the 
translation of figures into reality . . . I, the author of Faith, 
will make you blind; I, the first-born of Hope, will make you 


despair; I, Charity itself, will consume you . .. My scorned 
Cross will shine out in splendour, like a great fire on a dark 
‘night . . . and the whole world shall learn . . . that this Sign 


was my Love Itself; it was, unthinkably disguised, the HOLY 
GHOST...’ 
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Then at last, suffering and delight will be seen to be one and the 
same: for all depends on whether they are seen from inside or out- 
side the Earthly Paradise. And Mary, who is Suffering itself, is also 
our Joy: she 1s the Earthly Paradise. Her Fiat opens the gate 
which closed behind Eve. Suffering is the proof of Love. The God 
of surprises is the Holy Ghost, hidden in multifarious symbols, 
traceable anywhere, for there is nowhere he cannot be, working on 
the underside of things for the glory of God. The more shameful 
his token (witness the Cross) the more glorious will it be revealed. 
And Mary is the reign of the Holy Ghost in glory; ‘for glory, I 
read Holy Ghost or Mary,’ says Bloy. 

Though the world has been topsy-turvy since Adam’s Fall, the 
tissue of history is all of a piece, and Bloy notes the immense super- 
natural identity of events, man giving himself away as having always 
done the same thing in perpetually analogous circumstances. 

Expectans expectavi: so sang the thousand years of the Middle 
Ages; and the Church has gone on doing so, though the Middle 
Ages were ‘murdered by the would-be wiser bourgeois of the 
Renaissance.’ But it is one thing to wait fifty centuries at the illu- 
minated margin of a Book ef Hours, says Bloy, and quite another 
to wait on this present footpath from Sodom, in the thick of an 
electioneering campaign, outside Tortoni’s or Il Américaine, 
(Désespéré, p. 37). 

This immense hold-up just has to be endured, identities remaining 
hidden, and identical things, like Suffering and Joy, Justice and 
Mercy, held forcibly apart. Bloy found the waiting almost unbear- 
able, but he had no doubts about the Church: ‘ nothing shall pre- 
vail against it, not even the imbecillity of its children, which is its 
greatest danger.’ He inveighs against the too-easy accusation of 
intolerance fastened on ‘ anyone who would stand to the defence of 
our old Mother’ (ibid p. 285). And here lies the cause of his im- 
patience with tepid Christians and easy-going priests, in fact with 
anyone or anything that weakened the Church in action. His excel- 
lent pages on so-called Church Art should be read in this context 
(La Femme Pauvre, p. 221). He sees the XVIth Century as an 


‘historical equinox, where the Ideal, tossed in the storms of sen- 
sualism, crashed to the ground, with its roots in the air . 
Christianity, which had neither conquered nor died, had to admit 
itself beaten, and behaved accordingly: in order to survive, it 
made itself agreeable, oily, tepid . . .’ 


‘ 
But it was clear to Bloy that a doctrine that proposes as its 
supreme end the Love of God must be strong, or it will unwittingly 
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sanction all the illusions of self love and carnal love. It is too easy 
to teach souls the love of our brothers and keep other precepts 
hidden. Christ himself was not so cautious. In fact, he is alarm. 
ingly precise. And indeed true love is relentless, of its very nature, 
Christians have listened to the teaching of their mortal enemies, or 
they would know that nothing is more just than mercy, because 
nothing is more merciful than justice (Désespéré, p. 293). Christ 
declares ‘ blessed’ those who hunger and thirst for justice, but the 
world, which hates Beatitude, has rejected this statement. 

Where is God to be found. Deep down in that Abyss which, Bloy 
says, raises its arms in each of us. How to find it. Only, it seems, 
Suffering and Poverty can bring man to the brink of this abyss. To 
that extent, all suffering and all poverty have the property of making 
a man holy. Any man attacked by the crowd is, more or less flag- 
rantly, the image of the Redeemer. Jesus is at the heart of things; 
he it is who takes upon himself to suffer all that is suffered. None 
is hit but he is hit, none humiliated but he is humiliated, cursed or 
killed but he is cursed and killed. The worst criminal is bound to 
assume the Face of Christ to be struck: or the blow would never 
reach him, but would remain suspended among the planets for cen- 
turies, till it found the Face that Pardons (Le Mendiant Ingrat), 
Poverty automatically places a man under the direct influence of 
God; his lack is the measure of his need; his is an emptiness that 
God can fill. Poverty is the normal condition of man in relation to 
God; anything else is more or less monstrous. 

The criminal himself is always interesting, being a potential recipi- 
ent of Mercy, a recognisable unit in the great herd of forgiveables. 
He belongs to those for whom Christ died. Far from cutting across 
the divine plan, he confirms it and gives it a sort of experimental 
verification by the display of his terrible misery. 

But the mediocre man, the ‘ innocent’ mediocrity, upsets every- 
thing. ‘No doubt he was foreseen, but only just, as the worst 
torture of the Passion. . .’. He may be inside or outside the Church. 

His name is the Bourgeois, that is, according to Bloy (with no 
reference or apologies to Marx or anyone else), ‘in a modern and 
very general sense, the man who makes no use of the faculty of 
thought and who lives, or appears to live, without ever having the 
least inclination to understand anything at all.’ Bloy paints his 
portrait with great pains and some glee. In La Femme Pauvre, for 
instance : 


‘ You owe no one anything; your books are in order; your for- 
tune, large or small, was acquired with great honesty ; all the laws 
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are im your favour; . . . you don’t keep idols . . . you don’t blas- 
pheme. The Name of our Lord is so far from your thoughts that 
the idea of “‘taking it in vain’’ is unlikely to come to your mind. 
On Sunday you honour God with your presence in Church. It 
looks well, it is a good example for the servants, and it is of no 
great matter in any case...’ 


The portrait studies are in Sueur de Sang of the 1870 war, in 
Histoires Désobligeantes and in the two books called Exégése des 
Lieux Communs, the Bourgeois’ book of daily platitudes. But it is 
not so simple as that, for the Bourgeois himself is a symbol, and 
that is the only reason for bothering about him at all. He is ‘ the 
stupid but true echo of the Word of God sounding in low places; a 
dark mirror filled with the downward-looking Face of this same God, 
stooping over the waters of death’ (Introduction, Ex. I). Here are 
some examples of this apotheosis of the cliché (in paraphrase) : 


Je suis comme Saint-Thomas. Any man of sense can see that 
St. Thomas is the patriarch of positivists. It remains to be shown 
that the disciple is greater than his master, for he does not be- 
lieve even after he has seen and touched. In fact his disbelief 
is such that he cannot see or touch at all... 


On n’est pas sur la terre pour s’amuser. But surely you would 
not say that one is here to suffer?—Not to suffer oneself, but to 
inflict suffering, certainly, to degrade souls and bring them to the 
brink of despair .. . y 


La créme des honnétes gens. Those who owe no one anything, 
not even the Three Divine Persons of God. 


L’honneur des familles. To-day, it’s matter of keeping clear of 
the police. In the old days, it concerned the Saints and Heroes 
the family might produce. In spite of the Church’s homage to 
Martyrs, to the bourgeois they are awkward people who got caught. 
A niece of St. Laurence would not be able to find a husband, and 
a cousin of the great-grandson of the Good Thief would hardly 
expect a well-paid post in the Civil Service. It is largely on ac- 
count of Honour that the bourgeois is put off Christianity. He 
can’t get on with a religion whose ‘ founder’ suffered disgraceful 
punishment and then rose again on the third day to aggravate the 
dishonour of his family eternally. 


Elsewhere, Bloy imagines the Bourgeois let loose in the Earthly 
Paradise and setting out to exploit it. ‘By nature a hater of Para- 
dises, as soon as he sees a lovely bit of land, his one idea is 'to cut 
down the trees, dry up the springs, make roads and set up shops and 
conveniences .. .’ 
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Faire fortune.. It is just a matter of keeping a close eye on one- A 
self, never allowing oneself to do anything useful to others or likely rich 
to make people suspect one of disinterestedness: money comes he : 
like flies and maggots to fallen fruit. Ss 
Faire son chemin. But the way never to be taken is the way Bou 
to Paradise by Calvary ; only lovers and sufferers pass that way. Chr 
Faire de son mieux. The great refuge of consciences. pale 
La conscience. To be conscious of oneself, a usually agree- he 
able feeling. An inner voice frequently praising one’s good actions, : 
and occasionally, very tentatively and with all due regard for ex. he 
tenuating circumstances, uttering reproaches. It is, however, a -— 
fact that no one wishes himself any harm. And of course it differs out 
in different conditions. pani 
Le temps, c’est de l’argent. By a sort of accident (if anything om Ct 
were really accidental) (‘le hasard : ce blasphéme ’) the bourgeois him, 
is always unwittingly crashing through the obvious into the in- S¢ 
finite . . . How horrified he would be if he knew! Time and cam 
money are equivalent in eternity. When Our Lord allowed Him- in S 
self to be sold for thirty pieces of silver, he was in the very middle the 
of time, and all times were contracted in Him in the most astound. of th 
ing manner. hed 
L’argent ne fait pas le bonheur, mais . . . Sordid bourgeois, hims 
(says Bloy) would-be Christian, upon whom the symbols of Divine Hell 
Life meet to die, like pearls on a leper: you are convinced, are was | 
you not, that the five-franc piece is beatific, so why not say so? ly to 
You are not one to be afraid, when you invoke money, of seeing Tae 
the Blood-Stained Face appear! Rate 
‘ The trader makes war on the poor, the Bourgeois is the success- Bloy 
ful trader...’ ‘ Giving help to the poor is not compatible with el 
the rudiments of bourgeois economy .. .’ ‘A friend in danger likel 
entreats him: no answer; the Redeemer in His agony says He is Gh ) 
thirsty : no answer; the Mother with the Seven Swords begs him “~s 
to have pity on himself: no answer...’ “int 
Money is the blood of the poor. It is power and glory; justice 368-9 
and injustice; torture and delight; flagrant symbol of our Lord and 
Saviour. If it is valuable, it is because it is blood running through ’ 
bruised and tortured limbs. Christ bought all things by his Blood. par 
Money kills and gives life, like the Word. So the importance of hol 
money is no illusion. And it is no accident that the less there is of ae 
God, the greater is the frenzy for money. Men hunger for it like fini 
the Eucharist. La Femme Pauvre (p. 100) shows the terrifying — 
power of money, not only for evil, but in friendship, for instance; Ou 
it is ‘more formidable than Prayer, more conquering than Fire.’ had s 
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And read the parable of M. Pleur, in Histoires Désobligeantes : the 
rich man who lived in vile poverty, never touching money, because, 
he said, ‘ Money is God.’ 

So in the immense symbolism in which the world is locked, the 
Bourgeois plays his part: worshipping money, he bears witness to 
Christ, he pays homage to him whose Absence is thus incarnate in 
pale metal. * They know not what they do.’ 

Lazarus and Dives, infinitely apart, are none the less inseparable. 
The man of means has not an inkling of the nature of poverty, but 
he has an instinctive horror of it: his own misery, so caretully and 
ornately concealed in the depths of his being, might, he fears, break; 
out at the approach of Poverty, and run to meet the chosen com- 
panion of the Son of God. Under all his enjoyment lurks that fear 
of coming face to face with Christ, and having demands made upon 
him, and being forced to SEE. 

So at the end of the century of Positivism and Materialism, Bloy 
came to remind men that all things speak of God (admirably shown 
in Stanislas Fumet’s Mission de Léon Bloy). The great writers of 
the century had, one after another, been preoccupied with the idea 
of the symbol, of correspondences, of the tension between opposites. 
And here is Bloy, showing which way it was all pointing : to Christ 
himself, Way, Truth and Life. So many to-day know the taste of 
Hell who have no inkling of Heaven; many, to whom the Church 
was otherwise hidden, have responded and are stiil responding eager- 
ly to Bloy’s indications ; and in devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
they find the home-coming and re-ordering of all the high-flown 
desires of a century. In our days of unspeakable suffering and horror, 
Bloy reminds us that complacency and self-sufficiency may show God 
absent, but shame and degradation, far from doing so, are more 
likely to be the instruments of the ‘surprising,’ ‘sudden’ Holy 
Ghost Himself, who will one day reveal their glory. 

First and last, Bloy has a sense of the immense togetherness and 
interaction of things. In a letter to a protégée (quoted Fumet, pp. 
368-9) he says: 


The Communion of Saints, which is the anti-dote and counter- 
part of Babel, witnesses to a solidarity between all humankind so 
holy that we all depend on all the others whenever they lived, 
are living or shall live. The least of our actions resounds to in- 
finite depths and touches all the living and all the dead; so that 
each of the billions of human beings really is alone before God. 


Our liberty is one with the equilibrium of the world to-day, he 
had said in Le Désespéré. If a man gives a penny grudgingly, 
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that penny pierces the poor man’s hand, falls, pierces the ground, 
makes holes in the suns, streaks across the firmament and compro- 
mises the universe . . . One charitable act, one movement of pity, 
sings the divine praises from Adam to the end of time; it heals the 
sick, comforts the despairing, quells tempests, redeems captives . . 


Rutu BETHELL. 








A ‘COMMUNITARIAN’ STATE 


DurRING 1942 a treatise, written, printed and edited in a French 
prisoners of war camp in Germany was then circulated in France 
through the agency of repatriated compatriots. It was the first of 
a series to be known as Les Cahiers des Captifs composed by 
Frenchmen whose enforced captivity had led them to alter or modify 
their pre-war views regarding government. One of these volumes 
is entitled Les Fondements de la Communauté Frangaise—an attempt 
to outline the composition, function and powers of a State based on 
what may be called ‘communitarian’ principles. The treatise is 
divided into two sections, the first part dealing with basic principles 
and the second part with their organic applications. 

In this article I make no attempt to transcribe the detailed working 
out of the plans proposed, but only to give the main reflections of 
this prisoner of war who believes firmly in the resurgence of his 
country provided she can achieve that national solidarity and cohesion 
she came so near losing. 

To-day France is ripe for a new venture, and yet what she needs 
is to restate the old ideal which at bottom has always been treasured 
by the French people in all epochs of their history, at first instinct- 
ively, and then consciously—the ‘Communitarian ideal.’ In the 
19th century France made the mistake of trying to restore a merely 
traditional past followed by the other mistake of transposing on to 
her soil institutions which were alien to her history, her national 
temperament and her genius. , 

The Individualist and the Collectivist corruptions of the Communi- 
tarian ideal have played havoc in society, upsetting the balance of 
the State. Though the individual must not be looked upon as merely 
a cell in the human collectivity, it must be borne in mind that a 
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nation is not composed of solitary individuals but of hierarchically 
ordered communities. If the driving power behind our activities is 
self-interest, the interests of some will inevitably be opposed to those 
of others ; then the only solution is conflict, in which ‘ force ’ wins the 
day, creates its own ‘ right’ and labels it ‘ justice.’ The Individual- 
ist ideal can be quite, if not more dangerous to society than its 
opposite number which provokes a speedier reaction. Individualism 
is more difficult to discern and to cure just because it so often mas- 
querades as progress and true democracy. 

Now the Communitarian Society advocated by this writer is based 
entirely on the principle of the Pustic Goop. But ‘ Public Good’ 
does not stand for, ‘ in the interests of all’ in the sense of ‘ the sum 
total of individual interests.’ History and experience have shown 
too often that individual interests have to be sacrificed in all those 
undertakings for the common good that transcend the span of one 
human life; he who sows does not reap, he who plants rarely lives 
to see even the first-fruits of his labour. 

When we speak of the ‘ Public Good,’ we mean in reality the 
preservation and development of those moral values without which 
no nation can remain great; within the family it implies the increase 
of its spiritual and material patrimony, in national enterprise it takes 
into account the harmonious functioning in the economic, technical 
and social spheres and in the State it pre-supposes due attention 
to the solidarity of its institutions, their conformity to the nature of 
things and to the national temperament, and their aptitude in further- 
ing moral and economical development. 

This concept of the Public Good necessarily recognises those of 
hierarchy and its corollary subordination ; only when these two ideas 
are understood and accepted can the desire to serve the country be 
usefully directed. When a human conscience is involved in the call 
to service we speak of a vocation, and when a service is demanded 
by a superior authority in the common cause we speak of a mission. 

Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, all find a place in the Communi- 
tarian Society. Not a liberty which leads to ultimate enslavement, 
as is too often seen in an individualist milieu, but a liberty synony- 
mous with order which liberates the soul. Not the equality clumsily 
expressed in the dictum that ‘ all men are born free and equal.’ We 
know how false such amateur reasoning turns out to be; people are 
born into this world with regrettably unequal dowries of physique, 
health and intelligence. The equality claimed here is based on the 
absence of those privileges which would hinder citizens from attain- 
ing positions which their work or talents suggest; it is shown in 
the recognition of personal merit. 
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Again, since the principle of reciprocal service is stressed in a 
Communitarian Society, Fraternity is necessarily practised, but not 
that pseudo-fraternity which is shown in a vague feeling of good-will 
to all, but which in practice quickly resolves itself into a preference 
for those farthest away, or in an exclusive generosity towards one’s 
own class, caste and family. 

After having emphasised throughout the first part of this treatise 
the principle on which the community must rest, the writer proceeds 
to examine the structure of the State, its hierarchical composition 
and the importance of the right choice of a Leader in whom the ideal 
of the Public Good is incarnated. 

Roughly speaking, a Communitarian Society is divided into two 
groups, there are the * naturally constituted communities ’ such as 
the Family and the Nation (the aggregate of families), and there 
are ‘ intermediary communities ’ such as the Provinces, communities 
of labour, the liberal professions, the army, the cultural callings, and 
many others; legislation has the power to promote, regulate and 
maintain the just balance of the activities of these intermediary com- 
munities within the framework of the vaster national community 
In this lies the Art of Politics. These intermediary communities are 
essential to the well-being of a nation; for nature, wisdom and 
commonsense show us that a human being can only develop his per- 
sonality in a milieu proportioned and adapted to his capacities and 
to his social standing. 

No citizen is really ‘at home’ in the State unless he has been 
trained progressively to take his place in this wider community by 
fulfilling the duties of a member of a family, and in carrying out 
municipal obligations. It is in the pursuit of such tasks that a man 
learns to measure his own experiences, and becomes known to his 
fellows and is judged by them. 

Here we put our finger on one of the chief sores of the old régime. 
Modern man has awoken to the fact that he is a member of a class 
and of a civilisation, he is called upon to defend both, yet the ties 
that bind him to the family, to his calling, to his native town or 
village, in a word to those realities which give him roots in an 
historical stable milieu, have been weakened, often destroyed. In- 
stead of being moved by the natural affections which humanise a 
man, he is swayed by vague emotions which, strange to say, can 
very quickly be fanned into passions and translated into violence. 
Even the ‘ élites’ in the nation have not escaped these influences, 
with the result that they have not only lost prestige with the masses 
but the sense of their own responsibilities towards them. Never was 
it easier to delude a people into believing they were enfranchised 
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when they were only emancipated. The main task that lies ahead 
of us is to maintain all our intermediary communities as relatively 
autonomous groups, subordinated without enslavement in a society 
that recognises an hierarchical structure. 

Although the régime discussed in this Cahier is authoritarian in 
conception, the whole question of national representation is carefully 
discussed; the methods employed are both elective and selective, 
that is to say, the ballot box alone is not considered to be in the 
interests of the Public Good, for the reason that it insures automati- 
cally the numerical preponderance of those least able to judge the 
Public Good over those who by vocation, education and experience 
are best fitted to do so. There is the danger of the advantage 
remaining with those parties or coalitions which are willing to pro- 
pose to the masses the most facile solutions of their problems and 
who would be inclined to place the transitory interests of the majority 
over what is really the Public Good. 


National representation is therefore envisaged in its double func- 
tion. By means of straightforward and honestly organised elections, 
an authentic and complete image of the nation is reached. Then by 
a ‘selective process’ the various forces in the nation are brought 
into play. Among the élites in the intermediary communities cer- 
tain representatives are selected so as to form a continuous circuit 
between those in authority and the people themselves. Voters who 
have been kept in touch with their various communal groups have 
acquired some first-hand knowledge of the men on whom they can 
rely; in this way something organic and of permanent reality is 
represented and not merely narrow interests and fleeting sentiments. 


Two Chambers are suggested in the new Communitarian order, a 
National Chamber and a Communitarian Senate. In the former the 
‘naturally constituted communities’ mentioned before find full 
representation; for only fathers of families or their widows are 
chosen to vote, it being supposed that they can best voice the 
interests of the family and national life. The ‘ intermediary com- 
munities ’ are represented in the Senate, and both Chambers make 
up the ‘ Etats frangais.’ These Assemblies nevertheless do not 
govern in the strict sense, they collaborate in the drawing up of laws. 

The welfare of the Communitarian State naturally depends to a 
great extent on the wise choice of a Leader and the greatest import- 
ance is paid to his personal qualifications for this responsible position. 
He must have a sense of proportion, steadiness of purpose, an under- 
standing of human nature, be quick to feel the nation’s pulse and 
to realise the snares that lurk in the exercise of power. Although 
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the office of the Head of the State is recognised as being superior 
to all others, there must be no idolatry of his person. 

The importance of the Supreme Council which works with the 
Head is also emphasised ; the occupants of this high office must show 
competence, character and fidelity to their Leader. Competence 
without character is ineffective, character without competence is 
dangerous, and competence and character without loyalty to the 
Head is more dangerous still for this imperils the unity of the nation, 
its fundamental need. 

The writer has many interesting things to say on the method of 
appointing, choosing or electing a Leader, on the nature of public 
opinion, on propaganda, etc. 

But to sum up, we can best define this writer’s conception of a 
stable order for his country as ‘Communities of free persons united 
in pursuit of the Public Good, collaborating towards this end 
through their respective vocations and appointed missions, working 
under the recognised authority of a Leader, himself helped and 
advised by a Supreme Council, and kept in the closest touch with 
public opinion by means of two Chambers which represent the two 
main ‘Communities into which Society is divided.’ If one were asked 
in whom actually sovereignity resided, the answer would be: 
‘ Neither in the Leader nor in the People, but in the Public Good, 
of whom Leader and people are each in their order the servants.’ 

Les Fondements de la Communauté Frangaise is really a ‘ tract 
for the times’ and contains many pregnant ideas of which I have 
selected those likely to prove of more than purely national interest. 


E. Po.mmenl. 








Wuy I am Satisriep: AN Open Letter TO Proressor Joap. By 
A. C. Headlam, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. (Blackwell ; 2s-) 


Dr. Headlam has written a useful and commendably brief reply 
to the strictures passed on Christianity by Dr. Joad in his book 
God and Evil. Here and there a sentence could do with correction 
in order that misunderstanding might be avoided: Dr. Headlam’s 
views on the ethics of war and of capitalism would hardly satisfy 
the more thoughtful of his own communion to-day, and certainly 
not any non-Christian critic of our present state of society. 

Those who pessess Joad’s book—in certain respects a work of 
great value—would do well to acquire this useful appendage thereto. 


M.S, 
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AN ANATOMY OF UNBELIEF 


Ir is only with great diffidence that the following considerations 
on a difficult subject are put forward in the hope of being of possible 
assistance to others. By unbelief is meant the initial reluctance to 
accept the doctrines of Christianity as well as the disinclination to 
retain them that often comes upon those who devote themselves to 
an intellectual life. This unbelief occurs especially during the for- 
mative period, usually, but not necessarily, the years spent by young 
people at a university, or the time immediately following. The pur- 
pose of this essay is to try to isolate the various elements in modern 
life that tend to disturb settled faith in Christianity, and very briefly 
to indicate some way of trying to counteract them. Many of the 
causes are common to all periods of history, some are proper to 
our own age or have unusual strength now. This account does not 
pretend to be more than a limited and partial sketch, 

Behind every problem of modern instability there lies, first, a fun- 
damental insecurity in social life, affecting all of us in many and 
sometimes unsuspected ways. This insecurity is manifested in the 
multiplicity and diversity of moral and political, personal and emo- 
tional standards all round; these react in their turn to make more 
acute the basic insecurity in the soul—it may sometimes amount to 
a positive fear of life. 

Against this general background, in the provincial universities 
especially, poverty, or at least narrow means, the ambiguities and 
uncertainties that arise from the gradual blurring in the old social 
distinctions, even, sometimes, the uncertainty of a future liveli- 
hood, are all powerful contributions to this antecedent instability in 
the very framework of life which we must emphasise if we are 
to construct a true picture of the situation. 

‘Passing now to consideration of the individual, we may begin 
with the most general element. The modern subjective bias reaches 
its extreme in systematic idealism, but in a less intense way affects 
us all. The young especially are liable to an extreme turning in 
of their faculties which paralyses the will. Intellectually, the break 
with outside reality seems more consistent with the facts of their 
experience than the retention of a common-sense philosophy. The 
consistency is seen more clearly and seems more convincing than 
their appreciation of the illogicality and break of contact (in thought) 
with physical, and so with all, reality. There is a state of mind where 
the feeling accompanying an intellectual outlook is more power- 
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ful than the intellectual content itself, and there is a period in 
people’s lives during which the cogency of logical considerations js 
weakened. In the intellectual atmosphere of to-day, moreover, this 
weakening of logic to which individuals are liable has been objecti- 
fied and socialised, so that it is a fashion acceptable and comfort- 
ing, rather than an error and reprehensible, to be immune from logic, 
This occurs even in circles where much is made of reason. This 
phase of mental life may appear in the years between early adoles- 
cence and fully adult life, when the pleasure of watertight argumen- 
tation begins to pall, and the full seriousness of life has not yet been 
realised. But it may come, too, in later life, after some fuller 
realisation of the complexity and bewildering multiplicity of life has 
deprived a soul of clear vision and has lightened as it were the ballast 
of judgment. Or again, it may be that the mental development of 
the cleverest and most learned of scholars is not accompanied by a 
full and deep sense of reality, and a man may have an arrested 
development of judgment quite unsuspected by the casual observer. 
Though it is impossible to fit such cases into rules, it is certain that 
such a period in mental development can occur, and that in the 
clever young it should be anticipated. 

In the studies of the modern intellectual, both inside and outside 
the university, systematic doubt is raised to a place of honour in the 
methods of the intellectual life. Side by side with a careless and 
uncritical outlook we find, paradoxically, in the matter of principles 
(moral, metaphysical and sometimes even logical), a strong tendency 
to scepticism and doubt, regardless of the corrosive effect on the 
minds of the untrained, the weak and the young. It is not always 
deliberate, but, given the formation of the older generation of 
writers and teachers of all kinds in the as yet unalarmed agnosticism 
of the beginning of this century, it is inevitable. The young easily 
absorb the cynicism fostered by this cult of doubt; its assumption of 
superiority flatters them, and they rarely study or realise at all deeply 
the implications of their pose. This matter applies equally, so far 
as university students go, to studies in arts, science or other faculties, 
though not always in the same way. The effect among scientists 
may be to intensify their mental rigidity in their particular discipline 
at the expense of balance in the rest of their lives. In the case of the 
arts, it is astonishing how this general affectation of scepticism 
appears to expose the mind to the most ill-founded and undesirable 
enthusiasms. Medical and legal studies raise their own problems 
which, because not particularly new, are at least contained in a 
discipline and a tradition, proper to themselves and of some positive 
value in maintaining a mental balance, 
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The narrowness, and sometimes unwarrantable arrogance, of 
science, the formlessness of so much study in arts, these make the 
glorification of doubt and the excessive contemporary stress on 
emotion especially dangerous. This emphasis on feeling is perhaps 
at its worst in literary studies. Here the student is called on to 
admire so much that is, maybe, vibrant with sensibility, but com- 
pletely divorced from morality and even good taste—for example, 
certain tendencies in the modern novel, or in so much of poetry since 
the romantics, or again in modern appreciation of the classics. 
While the scientific student is not subjected to this direct assault 
on the emotions, he is not immune from the general tendency around 
him. Perhaps his very concentration on the physical, as it weakens 
his appreciation of the abstract, may have the effect of delivering 
him up with so much less reserve to an excess of feeling outside the 
restricted sphere of his work. In whatever way it is transmitted, 
the effect of this over-emphasis on emotion on minds not yet passed 
the emotional upheavals of adolescence may be ruinous. 

Beneath the superficial scepticism, the premature weariness of life 
it induces and the excessive play of emotion which is the present 
fashion, there is a strong, almost unconscious, counter current of 
thought of great strength and capable of producing in some ways 
a complete psychic turn-about. No human spirit, least of all that of 
a young man or woman in all the strength of first achievement, is 
going to rest content with a permanent withering disbelief. The 
very real element of self-destruction inherent in such an attitude did 
indeed at one time seem dangerously actual. But the suicidal mor- 
bidity, of which Les Faux-Monnayeurs was an example, had already 
given way to something feebler and softer, though hardly less des- 
tructive to the soul, before the end of the nineteen thirties, and 
perhaps the last six years may have exorcised, for the present 
generation at least, the devil of destruction. No, the irrepressible 
instinct for affirmation of the human spirit and the exalted moral 
idealism which in the young seem inexhaustible must find an outlet. 
In a double sense this outlet is offered close at hand. The extreme 
fascination that monistic and pantheistic solutions ever possess is 
redoubled by the widespread modern approval of them in intellectual 
circles. In the western world, apart from dogmatic religion, such 
solutions are very often the only alternative that genuinely spiritual 
people have to offer to scepticism and materialism. Such solutions 
have also the advantage of making an easy transition from a material- 
ist outlook to a pantheist one, for various forms of organised 
materialism can Come to terms with the fundamental vagueness of the 
pantheist systems. The considerable vogue theosophy has obtained 
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in, of all unlikely places, Latin America, is a symptom of the sort of 
thing that, in the increasing spirituality of the twentieth century, is 
likely to supersede rigid materialism. The increasing influence of 
Jungian psychology is another pointer in the same direction; for, 
without depreciating its value and importance, one may hesitate 
before the subjectivism of this profound and impressive system of 
psychological investigation when it is taken as a substitute for religi- 
ous discipline. It is easy to imagine the kind of amalgam possible 
or even likely between Marxism and the pantheisms a hundred years 
hence. In any case, the attraction for a simplifying identification in 
thought of the contrasting and opposing elements in mental and 
physical experience can exert a deadly influence. Although pantheism 
runs counter to the tendencies of scepticism and materialism, the 
two attitudes have the affinity of opposites and the common basis 
of a false simplification. Then there is no incompatibility between 
pantheism and the modern stress of feeling; and we may often dis- 
cover a false mysticism of the emotions which can exalt the self in 
place of abasing it, and this comes very near to identifying the 
individual with God. This, in extreme forms. As a tendency, it is 
sufficiently dangerous. Once off the main road, the appetite for good 
is distorted, and if the pantheist-emotional setting is produced almost 
ready-made, the step is but a short one from the rejection of the 
holy in an objective focus, to the encompassing of holiness within 
the self and the canonisation of one’s every feeling. 

No psychological make-up can stand the strain: and there are 
many forms of breakdown. Most common is a state of exhaustion 
and inertia very like the accidie of the old spiritual masters and aris- 
ing from a not dissimilar source, the over-estimation of the ego. So, 
very easily, we may come to real despair. If the soul goes the whole 
way, what began as a youthful and arrogant pose, becomes a genuine 
tragedy ; the ability to believe is lost, the inability to believe positively 
encouraged by the diseased intellectual atmosphere in which the soul 
is immersed. 

Here we return to the fundamental insecurity of modern life with 
which we began. If a young student finds himself in a condition 
resembling this diagnosis everything conspires to prevent a recovery. 
All of us, intellectual or not, urban or rural, suffer alike from the 
excessive stimulus of modern living: speed, the facility and fre- 
quency of personal displacement which amounts to a positive mania 
for being somewhere else, wireless, cinema, too many books, too 
many ‘ movements,’ too much politics: there is no need to labour 
the point. And little as the outsider may be disposed to believe it, 
too much work and the wrong kind is demanded of the already over- 
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stimulated minds of students at the university—excessive lecturing 
and class work and no time for calm assimilation. The whole social 
setting in which their life is lived is itself uncertain and undefined 
and offers no moral support in time of stress. It is not difficult to 
understand that, given this exhausting overtaxing of the mind, a soul 
in whose dark recesses some such movement as the above is taking 
place, loses its elasticity, is unable to recover from a depression that 
becomes chronic, and must give up all hope, humanly speaking, of 
recovering a sane outlook. In the case of a catholic, the process 
involves formal sin—this must never be forgotten. The offence done 
to the awful holiness of God must be realised, but it will be realised 
the more perfectly and the sooner if the notion itself of God can be 
made more real. The acceptance of punishment, the desire even for 
voluntary penance is sure to follow if only a means can first be found 
to heal the radical loss of contact with reality that the whole situa- 
tion of loss of faith supposes. 


The remedy to be proposed is twofold, in part intellectual (and 
this is especially valuable as a prophylaxis) and in part spiritual. 
For the sickness arises in that part of the soul where the intellectual 
operations merge with the movements of the will (if the transposition 
from activities to agent be permitted): the break in the contact of 
the intellect with reality brings with it a break in that act of the will 
to embrace reality which is at the root of prayer and union with God. 
If that fails where it has once been (even if only in germ) the know- 
ledge of faith becomes stultified, and what is not used withers. The 
situation is similar in cases not of loss, or rather atrophy, of faith, 
but rather of reluctance to believe whatever is proposed in the way 
of Christian doctrine, except that here the breakdown impiies a 
failure to elicit the act of the will rather than its cessation. In every 
case it is a question of maintaining the circulation of the life blood 
of the spirit: this is itself a working of supernatural grace but it is 
built on the soul’s natural appetite for reality. 


The natural appetite must be protected, encouraged and strength- 
ened; its supernatural increase must be maintained. This strength- 
ening of the natural appetite falls to intellectual enterprise; the 
increase is a matter of prayer. 


Taking now the first: all who embark on a mental life that is 
going to involve deep study of natural things, whether ‘ scientific ’ 
phenomena or the manifestations of the human spirit, are as a matter 
of course liable to be immersed in the details of their particular 
discipline to the point of serious disproportion in their intellectual 
vision. To this general danger are added those particular perils we 
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have just reviewed. It would seem as if a philosophical counter- 
balance were called for; against excess of detail and the particular 
opposing the most abstract ideas conceivable; against the depres- 
sion ultimately engendered by modern tendencies, a demonstration 
of the glory and sheer joy of Being; to bring home in some degree 
to the jaded spirit the meaning and immensity of the great torrent 
of created and uncreated Being, the proper study of metaphysics and 
the true object of man’s contemplation on the natural level itself. 
Moreover there is a subsidiary need in the intellectual order: the 
cultivation of a robust practical judgment. This is specially called 
for in the case of those who are sensitive—perhaps over-sensitive— 
to the human element in religion. Apart from the obvious error of 
judgment in supposing than an opinion different from one’s own— 
however nobly ideal !—is as a matter of course less just, the temporal 
activities of ‘ other’ catholics ought not to be the disturbing factor 
that they often are. The practical judgment of intellectual persons 
is often singularly weak. Apparently tough in their theories, they 
are delicate over practice—especially another’s practice. It ought 
to be possible to devise some exercise in moral judgments. 

Turning now to the religious aspect of the remedy, the writer 
only ventures on this plane with the greatest diffidence. In the first 
place it is the more important. The gift of faith will be preserved 
if the conviction be firmly established that by it we make contact 
in thought with that reality already exhibited in some degree of its 
splendour in the study of true philosophy, and, in our spirit, with the 
very heart of that divine reality. We must devote all our strength to 
achieving and ensuring the permanence of this conviction. 

In the kind of case that one has principally in mind—that of the 
student at the university—rarely is there any question of a fully 
reasoned rejection of religious faith; it is much more that philo- 
sophical fragments—often of very heterogeneous nature—are utilised 
to support a mood. It is therefore the will that must be moved. 
While it is true that duty is a paramount consideration in the religi- 
ous life, it may sometimes be effective to exhibit the immense drawing 
power of that Divinity whence the duty flows. It would be possible 
to lead from the metaphysical splendour of Being to the mysteries 
and depths of theology. In the ardours of pursuing natural know- 
ledge, only the deepest and highest visions of revealed truth can 
succeed in maintaining a supernatural buoyancy. The tremendous 
truths of the life of Grace are not too great to be demonstrated to 
those whose thirst for life is in danger of being quenched with a 
merely natural substitute. Ontology and the theology of the life of 
Grace may be thought absurd remedies, but I believe they would not 
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be rejected. There is an application here of something Pere 
Clérissac wrote in another connexion : 

' . liberals are receptive and feverish persons; receptive 
because they too easily take on the state of mind of their con- 
temporaries; feverish because from fear of wounding these 
various states of mind, they are troubled by a continual apolo- 
getic restlessness. They seem to suffer themselves from the 
doubts they are combating; they lack sufficient confidence in 
the truth.’ (The Mystery of the Church.) 

It may be that insistence on apologetics engenders the very rest- 
lessness it is intended to allay. While | would not question the 
wisdom of this insistence in general, it may be that for some, it 
would be of great help to penetrate more deeply into the truths of 
religion. Of course it leads to prayer. Exhortations to prayer are 
sometimes harassing. Too great an insistence on some practices of 
the liturgical movement may rob the soul of the onlv chance in an 
overcrowded life for entering into itself and seeking the more abund- 
ant life for which everything else is made. In prayer the student 
(of any age) sometimes needs a cessation from study. If the soul, 
even the soul of the intellectual, could be encouraged to approach 
affectively that great stream of reality which has been shown to it 
in an intellectual way already, and if the person of our Lord could 
be shown to be the condescending manifestation of that same awful 
reality within our own lives and limitations, it might be that many 
defections, slight or grave, temporary or longer lasting, could be 
prevented. 
E. SARMIENTO. 








so Faccots. By Julian. (John Miles, Ltd.; 7s. 6d. net.). 

This is but a littie book; each faggot—those humble bundles of 
brushwood—occupying only a page or so. But quality is not judged 
by bulk, and the glimpses of the natural world, mostly set in Sussex, 
have a real freshness. Long ago Sussex was known as Selig (holy) 
Sussex—hence the corruption of ‘ Silly Sussex ’—and it is remem- 
brance of such things that gives grace to these pages. With a 
simplicity of manner which merits praise the natural world is linked 
with the heavenly—and this is done with an observing and tender 
eye, a touch of humour, and an apt memory for the legends of the 
Church. 

These sketches originally appeared in the Catholic Herald, and 
they are worth reprinting. 





ESTHER MEYNELL. 
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A CATHOLIC PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 


During the summer of 1944 a ‘ Catholic People’s Week’ was 
advertised to be held during August at Walsingham. The Govern- 
ment ban on certain coastal areas forced the organisers to cancel 
their arrangements. As considerable interest in the project was 
aroused it will not be out of place to explain here the ultimate aims 
the organisers had in mind and the plans they have made for future 
action, 

Educational reform is much to the fore at the moment. But the 
schemes to be put into operation are mainly concerned with the 
education of children. Many thinkers are convinced there is an 
equally if not more urgent need to provide for the education of adults. 
The acknowledged leader in this field is Sir Richard Livingstone, 
whose The Future in Education states unanswerably the case for 
adult education. 

The human mind and will, the human senses and emotions, are 
never at rest. They are always open to the million influences of 
experience. Whether we realise it or not, our own individual minds 
and wills are constantly fed and attracted by the realities of our daily 
round. Education should fit us to dominate these influences, to 
reject the unsound and absorb the wholesome. It should give us a 
high standard of discernment and firmness of character. Were we 
to drift and allow mind and will to submit passively to the flux of 
modern life with its press, radio, cinemas and factories, we should 
hardly succeed in retaining anything worthy of the name of personal 
autonomy. We do react, but do we react according to truth? Are 
our choices arbitrary, instinctive, thoughtless? 

It is evident that the education which will guide us in these perilous 
days implies far more than the purely academic courses of our 
schools. To the mass of our countrymen the word ‘ education’ 
means little more than schooling in this narrow sense. As Catholics 
we should know the Church, the home, the school are all three 
educative, the first two in a sense more profound and significant than 
the third. ' 

The intellectual and moral ‘ climate’ in which a child lives is of 
crucial importance for his development. But this is no less true of 
the adult. A man may reach physical manhood, but unless his en- 
vironment is favourable, he may remain intellectually and morally 
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undeveloped. Indeed it has been said the prevalent disease of the 
age is chronic adolescence. The physical coming of age and the 
corresponding increase in the vigour of the mind and will may lead 
us to forget there is that higher maturity of the person, that con- 
quest of the liberty of autonomy, that search after the full stature 
which God has ordained for each of us—a maturity, a conquest, a 
search that demand the individual effort of a life-time, the resources 
of society, the grace of God, the magisterium of the Church, and 
for most of us, the fires of Purgatory. 

The early Christians were only admitted to Baptism after a course 
of training in the Catechumenate. It was essential they should be 
well armed against the pagan world. The cleaning of the mind from 
error preceded the more radical cleansing of the soul from sin. Our 
situation is not unlike theirs. Our minds too require the food of 
doctrine lest the working of our baptismal graces be hindered by a 
darkened intellect or wayward will. Those of us who are parents 
have the added obligation of providing the right ‘ climate’ in our 
homes for our children. If our standards are of this world, our 
children will quickly sense the gulf between our religious pretensions 
and our daily lives. They will only too easily learn to harden the 
intellect and the will and live as fagade Christians ! 

All but a small minority of Englishmen leave school at fourteen 
and are at once absorbed into the industrial world. They spend the 
vital years of adolescence in the turmoil of machines and the dis- 
tractions of film, dance-hall and street. For the majority, their only 
reading is the cheap Press and the weekly picture papers. For some, 
more substantial food for the mind and more healthy exercise for the 
body are provided by various admirable societies who have seen 
the problem. But they can only bring their solutions to bear at the 
‘fag-end’ of the day and often under great difficulties. We may 
compare to this the life of the undergraduate who, at this most 
critical age, is given the chance of forming his mind in the tradi- 
tions of learning and culture. We may note how the ecclesiastical 
student is given an even greater opportunity. Indeed, it is not al- 
ways realised how great a gulf has been set in this matter of in- 
tellectual and moral ‘ climate’ between priest and people. 

Sir Richard Livingstone and those who think with him advocate 
the founding in England of Adult Colleges on the lines of the Folk 
High Schools which have been so successful in Denmark and other 
Scandinavian countries. This is not the place to attempt a detailed 
history of these Scandinavian Schools. In addition to Sir Richard 
Lvingsione’s book, which gives some account of them, one might 
recommend Education for Life by N. Davies, Folk High Schools of 
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Denmark by C. Muller, and School for Life by F. M. Forster. All 
that can be done here is to draw attention to the guiding principles 
of the Scandinavian movement. 

They are well summed up in the titles of the two above books— 
School for Life, Education for Life. The Folk High Schools claim 
to train the pupil to live. They do not give vocational training in 
the limited sense. The original founders of the movement a century 
ago held that at the age of eighteen the young man intensely feels 
the need of a philosophy of life, some satisfactory answer to the 
questions ‘Why am I here?’ and ‘What must I do?’ Their 
Schools therefore aimed at supplying the answers and by a method 
whose spirit is remarkably akin to the traditional teaching practice 
of the Catholic Church. For to an age of dry and fruitless academic 
instruction, Grundtvig, the genius responsible for the movement, 
gave his doctrine of ‘ the living word.’ 

He was led to it by a religious difficulty. He was disturbed by 
the hundred and one contradictory interpretations of Scripture and 
set about to seek a rule of faith. Though he never discovered the in- 
fallible voice of the Church, he did stumble upon one vital principle 
of Catholic Faith. He held that the truths concerning Christ’s teach- 
ing are to be found on the living lips of the faithful as they recite 
the Creeds. Christianity is a living word! The whole approach to 
teaching in his Folk High Schools was to be dominated by this 
dynamic concept of truth. The School was to be a living commu- 
nity in which teachers and pupils were in constant touch. Lectures 
were to be far more than formal expositions ; they were rather to be 
conversations in which teacher and pupil were to co-operate and truth 
to form the bond that united them and made their contact fructify in 
a true and lived philosophy of life. 

Those who read the books | have suggested will see how suc- 
cessful this method has proved and what an opportunity it has of- 
fered to the ordinary man. The remarkable transformation of Den- 
mark in the nineteenth century owes much to the Folk High Schools, 
which have since spread all over Scandinavia. 

The organisers of the Walsingham Week are convinced that 
Catholic People’s Colleges for adults would be of real value to the 
cause of the Church in England. The ‘ Week’ was intended to 
give a short course on the Danish lines and to gather a small band 
of Catholics able and willing to discuss the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of the scheme. We felt too that we should be giving a 
lead to Catholic planning which should forestall any Government 
venture into this field. Should a College materialise soon, it would 
also meet an immediate need by providing Catholics on demobilisa- 
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tion with a pleasant and valuable environment for a ‘ refresher 
course ’ in Catholic doctrine and community life. 

It is necessary to describe the (Catholic People’s College as we 
conceive it. It will be established in or near a small country town. 
As the students will reside, the multitudinous distractions of a city 
would be a grave hindrance to the life of the College. Physical 
work will be an essential and a garden or small farmstead will give 
opportunity for this. The number of students will be limited to a 
maximum of fifty : otherwise the growth of a real community spirit 
would be impossible and individuals tend to be lost in a mob. There 
will be no examinations and no diplomas! The principle underlying 
all study, reading, discussion, work and recreation will be the im- 
parting and the sharing—in the life of the College—of a thoroughly 
Catholic attitude to life with all the high standards this involves. 
Courses will be given in Holy Scripture, Christian doctrine, Liturgy, 
History (ecclesiastical and civil), Social Doctrine and English Litera- 
ture. Daily Sung Mass and Compline will be the two most impor- 
tant community acts and the sources of the spirit of the house. 

Objections are numerous and serious. But we may reduce the 
questions raised to four main problems : 

Firstly, why Catholic People’s Colleges? There is no need to 
labour the truism that Catholics no less than others need instruction 
and practice in the art of Christian living. Of late years great move- 
ments have arisen with the express purpose of deepening and broad- 
ening the minds of Catholics and of encouraging them to enter into 
their incomparable spiritual, intellectual and cultural heritage. I 
need only name a few—Y.C.W., the Sword of the Spirit, the Grail, 
the Legion of Mary, the C.S.G., the C.E.G. It may be objected, 
therefore, that all these societies are already providing just that 


‘adult education we claim to be so essential. For a complete reply 


to this objection, the reader is referred to Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
book, in which he meets a similar one in relation to the work of 
such bodies as the W.E.A. Briefly our contention is that more can 
be done and a more permanent and profound impression made in 
five months of residence in a college than in as many years of spas- 
modic meetings. We are convinced that students returning to their 
various societies from the College would be able to make more valu- 
able contributions than before to their.life and work. The history 
of the Danish Folk High Schools and the fine achievements of their 
ex-pupils are proofs in point. 

Then, who will come to them? On the face of it, this seems the 
most formidable objection of all. Who in England will be able to 
afford five months away from his job in a residential College, which 
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gives no specialist training, has no examinations and grants no dip. 
lomas? We admit few English Catholics are likely at first to see 
the College as anything more than a luxury. Something so entirely 
new is not usually an immediate success. As in Denmark, the 
‘ apostles ’ of the movement will be the first generations of students, 
In an age and country like our own, where division of labour and 
specialisation are accepted as inevitable and determine the kind of 
daily life most of us lead, only experience of a fuller and broader 
life of both mind and body can reveal the need and the joy of 
seeing and living life as a whole. But the practical difficulty re- 
mains. Who can afford it? It is against our ideal to reserve our 
College for those only who are wealthy enough to come to it. We 
want it to be open to every Catholic, whatever his social and econo- 
mic status. So far the following possibilities have occurred to us. 

If our College comes into being by the time the War ends, we 
may find our best plan will be to adopt a short-term po'icy of run- 
ning a series of much shorter courses—monthly ones, for instance— 
for the benefit of Catholics who will be demobilised. This short-term 
policy will allow our students to take advantage of what we offer, 
for a small fee. It would gradually merge into the long-term policy 
of the five months’ course. If military service remains obligatory, 
some of our public and secondary school pupils may be willing to 
take the College Course during the interval between leaving School 
and joining up. University students also, after their specialised 
training in their particular faculties may appreciate the more general 
intellectual life of our College. Among Catholic employers are many 
who are anxious to do all they can for the benefit of their workers. 
Might we not persuade them to grant some of the latter leave of 
absence? Many men of more mature age often regret they have 
little or no opportunity of toning up their minds and refreshing their 
knowledge. Some of these may be in a position to join us. It may 
well happen that if the College does its work well, some of our 
parishes and national societies will consider the possibility of found- 
ing bursaries for their members. 

Thirdly, who will teach? This problem needs careful handling. 
On the one hand, the mixture of sacred and secular study raises the 
whole question of the co-operation of clergy and laity, whilst on the 
other the teaching method, informal, conversational, personal and 
communitarian, demands a new approach and a new technique. The 
teaching of Scripture and Dogma must: be under the control of the 
clergy ; the other courses may well be in lay hands. The adjustments 
here need careful thought. The Popes have insisted on co-operation 
between clergy and laity and have laid down the principles on which 
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it has to be organised. Often enough, we see little evidence of such 
co-operation in our parishes. Indeed, it cannot be improvised in 
five minutes. Both clergy and laity are shy of its air of novelty, 
though, as Pius XI insisted, it is nothing new in reality. The prob- 
lem will have to be faced squarely in our College and solved accord- 
ing to the Pontifical directives and in a spirit of charity founded on 
sound doctrine. 

There are plenty of priests and laymen able and willing to teach 
in the College and not a few who have long since seen the need of 
a more vital technique. Catholic chaplains and education officers 
in the Forces should be of great help to us here. First and foremost, 
we shall need the approval of ecclesiastical authority. We ask here 
and now for prayers that those who hope to start the College may 
obtain this approval and prove themselves worthy of it. If they fail 
to obtain it, their efforts may bear fruit in ways other than they 
expected. What does it matter, provided God’s will be done? 

Finally, how will the scheme be financed? We do not yet know. 
We hope, of course, that there will be benefactors. Of one thing we 
are sure: the College must be free from State control and cannot 
therefore consider a State grant. It has been suggested the College 
might be run as a company with some form of shareholding. Three 
principles we are convinced are essential. The College must pay. 
The Staff must receive a living, family wage. The pupils’ fees must 
be the minimum possible. 

The College as yet exists only in the imagination and hopes of a 
few priests and layfolk. Our next move must be to form an associa- 
tion of those who think with us that the College should be founded. 
The Walsingham Week was to have inaugurated this association 
and to have been the first of its meetings. 

Plans for a Summer School to be held in August of this year are 
well advanced. Readers who wish to join the Association, whether 
they intend or not to come to the Summer School, are asked to . 
write to the author at 1 Bellevue, Wilton, Taunton, Somerset, 


REGINALD F,. TREVETT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MopeRN Wortp. By Arnold S. ‘Nash. 
(S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 


The title of this book is rather misleading. Its general thesis 
appears to be that the modern world has reached a cultural crisis 
through the development and collapse of scientific individualism ; that 
Nazis and Marxists have met the situation with a correct diagnosis 
but with remedies worse than the disease; and that it remains for 
Christian thinkers to rescue liberal democracy from itself by inte- 
grating it into a coherent scheme of things. German and Russian 
universities most clearly exemplify the errors of their systems; the 
university of the future is to exemplify the new Christian synthesis. 

I hope that so far I have not misrepresented the author. On the 
details of his argument I comment with diffidence, for I am often 
uncertain what he is trying to prove or where his destructive and 
his constructive criticism divide. His use of English does not assist 
the struggling reader (at one point he produces the term ‘ bi-verse’ 
as antithesis to ‘ universe’). And though his publishers commend 
him as the possessor of ‘ graduate degrees in chemistry, philosophy 
and sociology,’ it is plain that his accomplishments here are not 
equally distributed. In philosophy he has certainly not got far; he 
has not even got far in what Americans call ‘ philosophy apprecia- 
tion ’"—witness his frequent distortions of mediaeval thought. 

His most general defect is the incomprehension of all that is meant 
by the hierarchy of knowledge. He constantly inveighs against the 
isolation of the physical sciences from other forms of knowledge, 
and shows, as many have shown before him, that the physicist in 
making judgments is hound to rest ultimately on metaphysical prin- 
ciples. But he fails to draw ihe obvious conclusion. Writing with 
an egalitarian bias and with a distrust of superior rights which does 
not distinguish between checking conclusions and dictating con- 
‘ clusions, he seems to suggest that every scientist is an unconscious 
metaphysician and that all that is needed is the recognition of a 
fraternal bond between the two forms of knowledge. To clear such 
vapours—and much of the modern mist in generai—there could be 
no better preliminary than the thorough study of the traditional 
three degrees of abstraction. Since Mr. Nash more than once refers 
to Maritain, it may be worth pointing out that Maritain has several 
times stated the classic thesis on the matter—c.g. in his Introdue- 
tion, his Réflexions sur l’Intelligence, and his Degrés du savotr— 
and has elaborated it with a scheme of the sciences which would 
greatly illuminate the questions discussed in this book. Mr. Nash’s 
own alternative is the collaboration of all Christian scholars, ‘ na- 
tural scientists, social scientists, historians, philosophers, literary 
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critics, and the like,’ to create a Christian speculum mentis of ap- 
parently democratic character. Theology will perhaps be somewhat 
privileged; | am not sure. In any case it ‘ must be related to and 
illuminated by the wider setting of man’s knowledge of the universe 
in which it will occupy its appropriate position, but also to which it 
gives ultimate meaning.’ 

| note briefly three major errors in Mr. Nash’s judgments on Thom- 
ism: (1) that it admits no new facts; (2) that it considers the human 
reason a perfect machine for infallibly finding truth ; (3) that it makes 
a fundamental distinction between psyche and pneuma in the human 
individual. The most cogent refutation of these positions is to be 
found in St. Thomas himself, but answers couched in more modern 
terms are available in plenty. For Mr. Nash’s specific difficulties 
I should recommend the works of Maritain cited above, the Sens 
du mystere of Garrigou-Lagrange, and Father D' Arcy’ s Thomas 
Aquinas and Nature of Belief. 

| have stressed adverse criticisms because the author’s preten- 
sions asked to be challenged. It is only fair to add that the book 
has much of interest in it, shows sense and acuteness at many points, 
and should disturb the complacency of scientists of the Wellsian 
kind. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


BripbGE INTO rHE Future. Letters of Max Plowman. Edited by 
D.L.P. (Andrew Dakers; 25s.) 


In one of these letters Max Plowman says: ‘1 can express ideas 
easily and happily in letters to intimate friends; but when I come 
to the formal expression of them then a veil comes down between 
me and the paper and I find myself trying to write in epigrams or 
else writing with a kind of loose irrelevancy that is like the trickle 
of skimined milk.’ I incline to share the second judgment (the 
two books which had come my way before were certainly disappoint- 
ing); | am happy to share the first also. These letters show Plow- 
man at his besi, and their seven-hundred-odd pages are an‘excellent 
introduction to him in all those activities for which he came to be 
known—as pacifist, as interpreter of Blake, as editor of the Adelphi, 
and as founder of the Langham agricultural community. 

The book is bound to make one admire the man; courage, sin- 
cerity, affection, intelligence are visibly impressed on it. Yet there 
is much in him that I still do not understand. In a small way, for 
instance, I am puzzled by his verdict on the Teslament of Beauty as 
‘probably the greatest book that’s been printed in my lifetime’; I 
should think the opinion odd in anyone, but I find it specially odd 
in him—the rest of his critical opinions do not prepare one for it. 
More importantly, his intense distrust of the Catholic Church seems 
hard to explain completely. ‘It is known by its fruits—which are 
horrid!’ The sentiment is familiar, but it comes strangely from 
a profoundly religious man who venerated English cathedrals and 
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Italian churches not as mere art-works but as expressions of vital 
faith; who once said, ‘St. Theresa knew more about real marriage 
ihan 9,999 of married women’; who had a particular admiration for 
Gerard Hopkins and Eric Gill. I think he kept something of the 
prejudices of his Plymouth Brethren ancestors—an excessive sus- 
picion of ‘ outward forms’ and a feeling that if you have a crucifix 
on your wall you are unlikely to have Christ in your heart. Then 
too he was steeped in Blake, whom I venture to call a good servant 
but bad masier in things of the mind; from him perhaps he derived 
or nourished the conviction that truth had no value except as per- 
sonally discovered by experience and imagination; hence a natural 
alienation from the position of fides quaerens intellectum. Finally, 
by his very temperament he took unkindly to any organisation ; as an 
officer he chafed at the Army; as a pacifist he found it hard to bear 
with the Peace Pledge Union; in the same way, though agnostic 
friends thought him too Christian, he could not reconcile himself to 
the Christian Church. And I feel that these obstacles to his vision 
of Christianity were also obstacles to the complete achievement of 
many aims—spiritual, intellectual and social—for which he specially 
strove. ; 

These are criticisms, not condemnations. I repeat that to read 
the book should make one admire the man, and that on page after 
page there are things in it from which Catholics ought to learn. 
To end with, here are some varied quotations. 

(In the Army, 1915.) ‘I’ve been to church. [Vaughan] Williams 
sat next mé and went to sleep. I wish I was Williams—but the 
organist drove him mad, so we were level again.’ 

(On psycho-analysts.) ‘Seeing they can’t get to fundamentals 
and say ‘‘ God is love,’’ they have to stop short and say ”"‘ Life is 
sex,’’ and so long as they are stuck there the soul eludes them and 
they are haunted by ‘‘behaviour’’ problems and they think all in- 
fants are alike .. .’ 

‘The finest qualities of a man are usually those which tend to 
keep him within sight of the workhouse, while those which we all 
stigmatise as ‘‘rotten’’ are usually of distinct commercial value.’ 

‘He [Bernard Shaw] may be hollow, but he’s a bell that always 
rings clear.’ 

‘ Blow me if apocalyptic Christianity ever exploited ‘‘ other-world- 
liness ’’ like the modern Marxian. No matter how much heaven 
might be the home of the other-worldliness Christianity, at least the 
creature going to it was permitted to be a human unit, and modem 
Socialism of the modernest type can’t concede him that, so devoured 
is it with a coming millennial glory!’ 

‘ We stand at the cross-roads. Either the personal ethic is mai- 
tained at all cost, in the assurance that if so maintained it must ult 
mately become the social ethic. Or the personal ethic goes down 
before the vicious social ethic—not immediately, of course—there 's 
a period of double-mindedness—but ultimately the demand of circum 
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stances will see to it that the man’s ethic is congruous, so that, with 
the best will in the world, people find themselves obliged to do 
heinous things, merely because they accepted a philosophy which 
put the cart before the horse.’ 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


Moka: Fare, Goop, axpd Evit ix Greek ‘THoucur. By William 
Chase Greene. (Harvard University Press and Humphrey Mil- 
ford; 28s.) 

This elaborate study is equally remarkable for the thoroughness 
of its classical scholarship and the superficiality of its philosophy. 
In its documentation of Greek sources it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Zeus and Fate, human prosperity and divine jealousy, the 
sentiments of extremest pessimisin (‘ it were best never to have been 
born’), the counsels of endurance, the notions of a Golden Age, the 
antithesis of physis and nomos—these and other such themes are 
tracked through Greek literature and marked for reference in an 
excellent and ingenious index which provides ready answers to such 
questions as ‘ What had Pindar to say of hubris?’ or ‘ What idea 
of nemesis was entertained by Homer, Theognis, Herodotus, the 
tragedians?’ In his examination of particular passages Professor 
Greene weighs and. marshals expert conclusions and is able on occa- 
sion to refute the interpretation of such an authority as A. E. Taylor. 
The summaries and paraphrases of relevant texts include some pas- 
sages (e.g. those from Antiphon the sophist, pp. 232-239, and from 
Anonymus Iamblichi, p. 251), which are not easily accessible else- 
where. All this makes the book a most valuable work of refer- 
ence, and as such I greatly recommeiid it. 

For philosophical judgment of ideas Professor Greene has neither 
ihe training nor the capacity. The Greeks themselves, broadly 
speaking, were badly muddled over the matters in question. They 
had early lost touch with the Indo-European tradition and could 
make no serious intellectual use of the residue of primitive myth 
which more ‘ barbarous’ peoples have understood more fully. It 
vas left to a few great philosophers to regain more or less privately 
a metaphysical conception of the universe which has greatly served 
posterity but which for the Greeks in general—the heroes of the 
‘Greek miracle’ of popular propaganda—was, and remained, un- 
attainable. The dilemmas of common Greek thought are faithfully 
registered by Professor Greene. The solutions of Plato and Aris- 
iotle are discussed at a level which fails to do them justice. It would 
take too long to substantiate this criticism. ! will merely note that 
Professor Greene is seriously impressed by Royce’s remark, ‘ The 
best world for a moral agent is one that needs him to make it 
better’ (‘ This little sentence really says everything,’ p. 7); that 
he recommends to would-be students of mysticism the Jamesian 
classic, The Varieties of Religious Experience (p. 49); that he attri- 
butes to St. Thomas the belief that this is the best of all possible 
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or conceivable worlds (p. 298); and that after giving a few Greek 
instances of the symbolism of light he rounds off his references with 
the sentence: * The symbolism of light of course pervades also 
Mithraism, the sayings of Jesus, and the poetry of Dante, Milton, 
Newman, and the sonnet of Blanco White’ (p. 419). 

I would suggest in conclusion that no study of Greek thought 
is likely to be adequate without some consideration of the 
Indian thought which preceded and the Christian thought 
which foilowed it. Good work on both has been done in America, 
and professional classical scholars might be considerably enlightened 
if they would seriously meditate such things as Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
Recollection, Tidian and Platonic (American Oriental Society, 1944), 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


Process AND Po.arity. By Wilmon Henry Sheldon. (Columbia 
University Press; Humphrey Milford; 13s. 6d.). 

When you walk there is first the polarity of exertions in standing 
on two feet, then the poise is lost in the process of stepping out, 
only to be restored in a new equilibrium. In this smooth piece ot 
philosophical writing, in that English temper which whips out prac- 
tical synthesis from theoretical compromises to the admiration and 
exasperation of the partisans of closed systems, the analogy is applied 
at length; a position of truth is stressed in each great school, but it 
must not, as it were, be caught on one foot, but paired and set in 
active and co-operating tension with its opposite, so to start an 
advance to a higher position. 

Professor Sheldon would not have us demand absolute certitude 
from philosophy, but a feasible plan of action. Pure epistemology 
and analysis lead nowhere; intrinsic coherence is not enough; 
there is no passage from mere thought to being. But philosophy is 
a guide to life; there is a correct and growing response to our 
environment, of which one test is the ability to live successfully and 
one condition an attitude of practical preparation rather than of 
theoretic worry. He cannot, however, be classed simply as a prag- 
matist, for, as he observes profoundly, though the various types of 
philosophy may not be true as they stand, is not their relationship 
true? This he sets out to study. 

With only passing mention of the dwarf types, he considers the 
great types of philosophy shown by history to possess the power of 
survival. They are not fixed in deadlock, but moving in active 
intercourse. Neglect the early Ionians, and the historical sequence 


roughly corresponds to the order of thought. Idealism, the affirma- : 


tion of indestructible values beyond all change, even to the denial 
of the earthly here and now, is countered by materialism. Aristo- 
telean scholasticism rises from them both as a synthesis on a higher 
plane with its doctrine of form in things, to be in its turn comple- 
mented by the philosophy of the novelty and ultimate reality of 
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change as a productive agent. From this point the argument begins 
to peter out into empirical enquiries, for the evidence is still too 
scanty to allow of more than the helpful gesture of pointing the way. 

The highest praise is reserved for scholasticism, though substance 
is given a Kantian reading as a category of permanence and the 
reality of potentia within being, and consequently the metaphysical 
dynamism of Aquinas, is insufficiently appreciated, however just may 
be the appreciation that most scholastics regard the world as a struc- 
ture, manifold, complex, yet fixed. The medieval fusion of rational- 
ism and the practical motive of salvation is defended. ‘ The moderns 
who have blamed scholasticism for being tied up with religion do 
not understand what philosophy is.’ 


R.N. 


Tue Four Gospets. By Dom John Chapman. (Sheed & Ward; 
4s. 6d.). 

To a reader of the Gospels ignorant of how and when they were 
written this littlke book forms an easy introduction. Though the 
four lectures it contains were delivered if 1927 they have been with- 
held from publication till after the appearance of the author’s full 
study on the Synoptic Problem—Matthew, Mark and Luke (1937). 
Here Abbot Chapman sets out in clear and lively fashion the origins 
and characteristics of the four Gospels, ,while an appendix gives a 
useful citation of Patristic evidence and the relevant decisions of 
the Biblical Commission. 

His exposition follows the views held in his larger book, of which 
the most striking feature was the assertion of the priority of the 
Greek translation of Matthew over Mark, contrary to the admission 
of many Catholic scholars that Greek Matthew was influenced by 
Mark. 

It omits any discussion of the oral tradition previous to the writ- 
ten Gospels and its relation to the latter, but perhaps this was not 
suited to a book of this size. 


C.B.D. 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS. By A. E. T. Rawlinson, D.D., Bishop of 
Derby. (Oxford University Press; 6s. 6d.). 


The author’s purpose in putting out this book is ‘to set forth 
what I believe to be the meaning and message of the Gospels in 
such terms as can be understood by the ordinary educated reader 

- who would desire to know how the Gospel presents itself to a 
mind trained in the processes of modern historical study.’ And he 
has achieved his purpose in a clear account well set out with a 
balanced use of modern critical methods. He asserts the divinity 
of Our Lord but shows uneasiness in dealing with the Gospel 
miracles; their basis in history is uncertain, they are evidences of 
the impression Jesus made on those who believed in Him; they are 
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‘the expression of permanent truths in the sphere of the spirit,’ 
while the ‘conundrums’ of the Transfiguration and Resurrection 
cannot be rationalised. Like Origen with the Mosaic Law, the 
author would have the disagreeable interpreted ‘ spiritually,’ as his 
curious habit of opposing ‘ spiritual facts’ and ‘ literal fact’ shows, 
e.g. the Infancy narratives are ‘ spiritual facts and of poetry-truth 
not prose-truth.’ 

To present the Gospels to the modern reader as the author has 
done, but without mention of the Church’s part as guardian and 
interpreter of the sacred writings to the ordinary man (who has 
neither time nor equipment for critical historical valuations), without 
mention also of inspiration, is to leave him with the impression that 
the sole motive of the faith in Chirst, which the author urges so 
sincerely, rests on a critical appreciation of the historical soundness 
of the Gospels. 

Bruno Donovan. 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS: Letters to a Layman. By 
Dom Gregory Dix, Menk of Nashdon Abbey. (Dacre Press; 
4s. 6d.). 


It may be doubted whether Dom Dix has done any service to the 
progress of mutual understanding between Catholics and Anglicans 
by choosing this moment to revive controversy; but he has done 
so, and one can only hope that the necessity for some reply will not 
be mistaken for lack of sympathy. 

Dom Dix is learned, and a consummate controversialist ; and in 
a short review it is impossible to deal with his arguments in full. 
Nor is this necessary: the presentation is original, but most of the 
material goes back to the days of the De Hierarchia Anglicana of 
Denny and Lacey, which is likely to remain the standard defence 
of the Anglican position. It is somewhat insufficient of Dom Dix 
to refer to the Parker ordination merely as ‘a sort of ‘‘ bottleneck ” 
in Anglican Orders’; and nowhere does he face the real issue: even 
granted, as the Bull Apostolicae Curae itself hints, that the Anglican 
‘form’ might be sufficient in itself if used with the requisite inten- 
tion by valid ministers, it remains capable, to say the least, of an 
heretical sense. Even to-day, to the outsider simply reading the 
material, the Thirty-nine Articles (whose official and binding charac- 
ter Dom Dix, unlike some Anglicans, seems to accept) require an 
exegesis of excessive subtlety before they cease to be the plain 
statement of Protestant doctrine of a moderate kind which a 
majority of the members of the Anglican Church has always taken 
them to be. There is a studied ambiguity about Anglican formu- 
lations of doctrine, as was made clear in a recent controversy in 
which Dom Dix was himself engaged; and that ambiguity deter- 
mines the usage of such formularies in accordance with the actual 
intentions and beliefs of the present minister, rather than that of 
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the Church—even supposing, what is manifestly difficult or there 
would not be all this internal dispute about it, that the ‘ intention’ 
of the Anglican Church is capable of accurate definition. The 
Elizabethan settlement was designed to be inclusive. How success- 
fully, the whole history of the Anglican Body shows. 

And, above and beyond any question of the validity of Orders, 
there remains a deeper issue: did not the Anglican body, by the very 
fact of calling itself into separate existence, thereby cut itself off 
from the unity of the Church? Dom Dix is not unaware of this 
problem; and of others also, as the sad ending of his study shows. 
In this work, there is little indeed of the urbane and charming im- 
pertinence which made the domestic strife of A Detection of 
Aumbries such a joy to read. 


Luke Turner, O.P. 


Tur ANNIHILATION OF MAN. By Leslie Paul. (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 


At first sight one might think that the title indicated a war book, 
whereas in fact it is a most skilful diagnosis of the many ills, at 
bottom spiritual, which afflict this post-Christian world and of which 
the present war is a culminating symptom. The title is terrifying 
in its pessimism, while the book itself in large measure justifies the 
title. Lirst come penetrating studies of Capitalism, Marxism and 
National Socialism;. all no doubt the sort of thing that has been 
done before, familiar to readers of Drucker, Rauschnig, Mannheim, 
Borkenau and (on Marxism) H. G. Wood, but here presented with 
force and with point. 

Particularly well done is the section entitled The Revolt of German 
Youth where the author shows that the denial of Liberalism and 
Marxism led, though not inevitably, to Nihilism. Not inevitably 
because ‘in another age these crude and generous impulses might 
have led to a religious vocation, to vows of chastity, poverty and 
mendicancy. But the life of the Trappist solitary or barefoot 
Capuchin is real only if you believe in the Cross, which was just 
what German youth could not do. The destructive criticism of the 
society it was inself denying had made certain of that.’ More than 
the youth of Germany had ceased to believe in the Cross, though 
their God was Science and Knowledge rather than Blood and Soil. 
But the end result is the same: spiritual and material. irrationality. 

The remedy is to be found in Christianity, and here Mr. Paul’s 
sure step falters. He is anxious to be just to Christianity and its 
‘failure,’ but he knows less about it and its founder than he knows 
about Communism and Marx or Fascism and Mussolini. May we 
hope for a further instalment, The Restoration of Man, where the 
nebulous will become determined, the vague give place to positive, 
belief issue in Faith. 


J. Fitzsimons. 
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ENGLISH, Scortish AND WELSH LaNnpscape, 1760-1860. Verse 
chosen by John Betjeman and Geoffrey Taylor. Lithographs by 
John Piper. (Muller; tos. 6d.) 

This well-produced: anthology offers English scenery in varying 
moods of climate and season, vignettes of wild flowers and glimpses 
of the rural life of Old England. ‘These fruits of the leisure of the 
cultured hall and Rectory in the heyday of the Squirearchy and the 
family living are presented with the smooth observation of a paint. 
ing by Constable. 

Early selections offer a new slant on a poetical period—the pre- 
Romantic, which except for Pope and Cowper is usually dismissed 
as offering little beyond a dreary waste of didactic rhymed 
prose. The compilers are to be congratulaied on having rescued 
trom oblivion typical oases which reward the researcher into the 
aridities of the Georgian ‘moral endeavour.’ The majority of 
writers represented are clergymen or Deists even more concerned 
to read sermons in stones than the clergy. Enough of this appears 
to give a period flavour but not to deter the daring to continue the 
excursion into the originals for themselves. 

The great names of Pope, Cowper, Crabbe, Wordsworth and Ten. 
nyson which crop up in the leisurely journey help to date but do not 
break the quiet evenness with which the verses flow. Themes are 
in the main pastoral as befitted an age which increasingly saw Nature 
in terms of the landscape garden and the water mill. 

The book begins an illustrated series which, if the standard is 
maintained, will be an interesting one. Some may consider the 
modern mocd of Mr. Piper’s lithography incongruous, but the at 
tempted marriage of two arts may be happier in forthcoming 
volumes. 

JANET CLEVEs. 
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